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THE  RELIGION  OF  LINCOLN. 


America  has  her  patron  saints.  In  the  calendar  of 
holy  days,  February  contains  the  largest  number  and 
the  greatest  favorites.  But  St.  Valentine  and  St.  George 
do  not  call  forth  so  much  devotion  and  inspire  so  much 
reverence  as  Father  Abraham.  Without  distinction  of 
class  and  creed,  millions  enter  his  shrine  and  pay  tribute 
to  the  simple  virtues  which  made  him  great. 

As  a  church,  character  is  our  prime  concern.  To  look 
for  exhibitions  of  it  in  the  Bible,  and  to  ignore  the 
Spirit's  manifestation  in  our  own  history  is  to  be  blind 
to  the  fact  that  God  is  a  God,  not  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living.  If  He  made  Himself  known  to  the  Hebrew 
people,  then  He  must  also  have  revealed  Himself  to 
the  American  people.  And  we  should  look  to  person- 
ality, the  highest  we  know,  to  find  God's  nature  and 
purpose.  This  is  the  justification,  if  any  be  needed,  for 
an  inquiry  concerning  the  religion  of  Lincoln.  Like 
all  true  saints,  he  would  deny  that  he  was  one.  A  man 
among  men,  his  elevation  was  due  to  his  humility. 

Mistaken  Views  of  His  Religious  Belief. 

Saints  are  either  slandered  or  flattered,  sometimes 
both.  The  truth  and  the  man  alike  sufTer  from  this 
abuse.     On  the  one  hand,  it  was  claimed  that  Lincoln 


was  an  infidel ,  on  the  other,  that  he  was  an  orthodox 
believer. 

The  first  charge  was  partly  deliberate  falsification 
for  campaign  purposes,  partly  a  misunderstanding  of 
honest  doubt  of  non-essentials,  and  partly  the  desire  to 
consign  to  a  convenient  and  unpleasant  category  one 
who  disagreed  with  the  views  of  a  certain  church. 

The  second  claim,  especially  prevalent  after  the 
assassination,  was  an  attempt  to  satisfy  orthodox  people 
that  the  President  died  in  the  faith,  as  they  conceived 
it.  Certain  men  even  went  so  far  as  to  describe  the 
time  and  nature  of  his  conversion  and  to  repeat  stale 
stock  phrases  of  formal  piety  which  he  was  said  to 
have  uttered. 

The  Truth- — Difficult  to  Discover. 

Lincoln  once  declared  that  half  at  least  of  the  stories 
told  of  him  were  untrue.  The  mystic  chords  of  mem- 
ory touched  with  love  and  imagination  play  strange 
tricks.  Probably  eighty  per  cent  of  the  stories  we  now 
hear  have  no  basis  in  fact,  though  they  may  be  in 
harmony  with  his  character. 

One  of  these  is  to  the  effect  that,  following  the 
disaster  of  Bull  Run,  President  Lincoln,  overwhelmed 
by  the  weight  of  responsibility,  went  in  disguise  and 
under  the  cover  of  the  night,  from  the  \\  nite  House  to 
the  home  of  Henry  Ward  P>eecher  in  Brooklyn,  in 
order  that  in  company  with  this  kindred  spirit  he  might 


pour  out  his  heart  in  prayer  for  the  Cause  that  was 
dearer  to  him  than  life.  This  is  very  interesting  and 
quite  like  Lincoln,  but  it  never  happened.  The  account 
rests  solely  on  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Beecher,  who,  in 
her  old  age,  recalled  the  visit  long  ago  of  a  stranger 
with  whom  her  husband  had  prayed  long  and  fervently. 
She  imagined  that  this  was  the  martyred  President. 
Had  it  been  Lincoln,  surely  Mr.  Beecher  would  have 
referred  to  the  incident.  It  is  more  likely  that  he 
would  have  gone  to  Washington  than  that  the  President 
would  have  left  his  post  at  such  a  crucial  time. 

We  have  enough  authenticated  material  from  which 
to  draw  a  sketch  of  Lincoln's  religious  life.  We  may 
discount  to  our  enrichment,  sectarian  and  political 
propaganda,  fables,  and  hearsay  evidence.  We  are 
over-credulous  all  the  time.  One  test  of  intelligence  is 
the  ability  to  sift  the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 

Lincoln's  Religion— Unconventional. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  religion  was  natural,  so  a  part 
of  the  man  that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish.  In  separating 
the  form  of  faith  from  the  substance  of  character,  one 
is  performing  an  operation  dangerous  indeed.  For  our 
life  is  all  of  a  piece.  Religion  is  what  knits  it  together, 
giving  it  beauty  and  strength.  When  a  youth,  Lincoln 
declared  that  his  opinion  coincided  with  the  old  man, 
whom  he  once  heard  testify  in  these  words  :  "When 
I  do  good,  I  feel  good ;  when  I  do  bad,  I  feel  bad ;  and 


that's  my  religion."  It  certainly  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  for  there  is  more  religion  in  honorable  and 
unselfish  living  than  in  mere  correctness  of  creed. 
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Lincoln's  Religion — Non-Sectarian. 

Lincoln  belonged  to  no  church,  yet  he  has  been 
claimed  by  many.  It  was  even  said  that  he  was  a 
renegade  Catholic.  This  report  was  based  upon  the 
fact  that  Jesuit  missionaries  had  been  at  work  in 
Illinois  and  that  Lincoln  had  at  one  time  been  the 
attorney  for  a  priest,  who,  after  fifty  years  in  the 
Roman  Church,  had  renounced  that  faith. 

Others  have  stated  that  Lincoln  was  a  spiritualist. 
He  did  allow  several  mediums  to  visit  the  White  House 
and  listened  attentively  to  the  advice  which  they  pre- 
tended to  relay  from  the  world  beyond,  but  he  after- 
ward said  that  the  counsel  of  the  spirits  was  as  con- 
tradictory as  the  voices  of  his  Cabinet. 

The  Quakers  and  the  Methodists,  the  Baptists  and 
the  Unitarians,  have  all  said,  with  more  or  less  truth, 
that  Lincoln  inclined  to  their  particular  views.  His 
mind  was  host  to  a  variety  of  opinions,  so  that  con- 
tradictory concepts  sat  down  there  in  peace  together. 

Lincoln  had  no  system  of  theology  and  felt  no  need 
of  philosophic  consistency.  He  was  practical  and  his 
religious  beliefs  were  calculated  to  guide  his  conduct. 
Ever  present  with  him  was  the  Calvinistic  teaching  of 
his  childhood,  the  faith  that  what  is  to  be  will  be. 


Why  Lincoln  Never  Joined  a  Church. 

To  affiliate  with  one  denomination  was  to  become  a 
sworn  foe  of  another.  Lincoln  declared  that  the  fun- 
damental truths  reported  in  the  four  gospels  as  from 
the  lips  of  Jesus  Christ  were  settled  and  fixed  moral 
precepts  with  him  and  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  debates  over  details  in  which  churches  were 
engaged. 

Said  he,  "If  the  church  would  ask  simply  for  assent 
to  the  Saviour's  statement  of  the  substance  of  the  law : 
'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,' — -that  church  would  I  gladly  unite 
with." 

Today  any  who  will  can  enter  our  fellowship  on 
those  terms.  One  admires  Abraham  Lincoln's  honesty 
in  refusing  to  subscribe  to  a  creed  which  he  could  not 
accept,  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  men  who  do  accept 
Christ's  way  of  living  as  right,  but  who  refuse  to  ally 
themselves  openly  with  the  church? 

The  Austerity  of  His  Faith. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  said  that  the  President  was  never  a 
technical  Christian,  but  that  he  was  a  religious  man  by 
nature ;  in  fact,  that  his  religion  was  a  kind  of  poetry 
in  his  nature.  Poetry  is  a  method  of  interpretation  and 
so   is   the   Christian   faith.     It   contemplates   the   facts 


of  life  from  the  highest  point  of  view.  This  Lincoln 
did.  He  conceived  of  the  force  of  destiny  as  the  divine 
Will  working  for  righteousness.  Perhaps  the  stern- 
ness of  war  was  accountable  for  the  austerity  of  his 
God.  In  the  Second  Inaugural,  which  has  been  called 
the  most  religious  utterance  of  his  life,  reference  is 
made  as  usual  to  divine  justice  rather  than  mercy ! 

"Fondly  do  we  hope — fervently  do  we  pray — that 
this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away. 
Yet,  if  God  will  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth 
piled  by  the  bondman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of 
blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another 
drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years 
ago,  so  still  must  it  be  said,  'The  judg'ments  of  the  Lord 
are  true  and  righteous  altogether'." 

The  Completeness  of  His  Trust. 

But  Air.  Lincoln  could  be  tender  as  well  as  severe. 
He  knew  and  communicated  the  comfort  of  the  gospel 
as  well  as  the  command  of  the  law.  He  reveals  a  ereat 
heart  and  a  simple  but  complete  faith  in  this  letter: 

"I  sincerely  hope  father  may  recover  his  health,  but, 
at  all  events,  tell  him  to  remember  to  call  upon  and 
confide  in  our  great  and  good  and  merciful  Maker, 
who  will  not  turn  away  from  him  in  any  extremity. 
He  notes  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  and  numbers  the  hairs 
of  our  heads,  and  He  will  not  forget  the  dying  man 


who  puts  his  trust  in  Him.  .  .  .  If  it  be  his  lot  to 
go  now  he  will  soon  have  a  joyous  meeting  with  many 
loved  ones  gone  before,  and  where  the  rest  of  us  with 
the  help  of  God  hope  ere  long  to  join  them." 

How  different  this  is  from  the  feeble  consolation 
which  many  church  folk  of  today  bestow  upon  their 
friends  in  bereavement.  Instead  of  the  bread  of  God  and 
immortality,  they  give  them  a  stone.  "Time  will  heal," 
"Trouble  comes  to  everybody,"  and  other  substitutes  of 
that  order,  even  worse,  are  offered.  Of  course  one 
cannot  speak  with  conviction  about  these  matters  unless 
he  is  living  a  spiritual  life.  Intimacy  with  God  is 
essential  to  ministry  with  men. 

Abraham  Lincoln  found  time  for  prayer  and  no  one 
can  understand  him  who  forgets  this  fact.  We  have 
no  record  that  he  ever  read  the  Bible  to  his  Cabinet  or 
offered  prayer  in  its  meetings,  but  we  do  know  that 
when  he  brought  forth  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
he  declared  that  he  had  premised  God  that  he  would 
free  the  slaves.  He  permitted  the  Cabinet  to  discuss 
changes  in  arrangement,  but  insisted  that  the  substance 
of  the  proclamation  must  remain  exactly  as  it  was,  for 
it  had  been  authorized  by  a  higher  source,  which  must 
be  obeyed. 

How  He  Knew  the  Will  of  God. 

Lincoln  was  sure  that  God  spoke  to  him  through  the 
natural  course  of  events,  as  in  the  giving  of  a  victory. 


and  through  the   normal  processes   of   his   own  mind. 

There  was   nothing  of  the   fanatic  in  Lincoln.     To   a 

body  of  Chicago  ministers  from  several  denominations, 

who  besought  the  President  to  free  the  slaves  before 
he  had  decided  that  such  a  course  was  wise,  Lincoln 
replied, 

"I   am  approached  with  the  most  opposite  opinions 

and  advice,  and  that  by  religious  men,  who  are  equally 
certain  that  they  represent  the  Divine  will.  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  irreverent  for  me  to  say,  that  if  it  is  probable 
that  God  would  reveal  His  will  to  others,  on  a  point 
so  connected  with  my  duty,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
He  would  reveal  it  directly  to  me;  for,  unless  I  am 
more  deceived  in  myself  than  I  often  am,  it  is  my 
earnest  desire  to  know  the  will  of  Providence  in  this 
matter.  And  if  I  can  learn  what  it  is,  I  will  do  it. 
These  are  not,  however,  the  days  of  miracles,  and  I 
suppose  it  will  be  granted  that  I  am  not  to  expect  a 
direct  revelation.  I  must  study  the  plain,  physical 
facts  of  the  case,  ascertain  what  is  possible,  and  learn 
what  appears  to  be  wise  and  right." 

His  Use  of  the  Bible. 

President  Lincoln  was  also  a  student  of  Scripture, 
as  his  speeches  bear  witness.  Frequent  quotation  and 
allusion,  as  well  as  his  literary  style,  prove  familiarity 
with  the  Bible.  The  Xew  Testament,  more  than  the 
Old,  was  his  resource.     He  had  no  theory  of  inspiration 
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and  cared  little  for  critical  questions.  He  went  to  the 
Book,  not  as  a  scientist,  to  examine  and  to  dissect,  but 
as  a  hungry  man,  to  find  daily  food. 

One  sometimes  wonders,  if  Presidents  nowadays 
were  to  make  as  large  a  use  of  Scripture  in  their 
messages,  whether  the  people  would  know  what  they 
were  talking  about. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  never  referred 
to  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  true  that  those  words  were 
seldom  used  by  him,  but  that  he  gave  central  place  to 
the  Master  is  proved  by  the  unpremeditated  reply  which 
a  gift  of  a  Bible  from  the  colored  people  of  Baltimore 
called  forth : 

"In  regard  to  this  great  book,  I  have  only  to  say  it 
is  the  best  gift  which  God  has  ever  given  man.  All  the 
good  from  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is  communicated 
to  us  through  this  book." 
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Lincoln's  Religion— The  Need  of  the  Hour. 

America  needs  her  patron  saint,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  yet  may  save  the  Union  from  moral  disintegration. 
His  honesty  rebukes  our  duplicity.  His  sense  of  duty 
makes  us  ashamed  of  selfish  ease  and  purposeless 
living.     His  sacrifice  calls  us  anew  to  dedication. 

If  Lincoln's  spirit  be  the  guide  for  today,  we  as  a 
people  shall  emerge  from  the  slavery  to  the  things  of 
sense,  and  be  able,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  baffling 
complexity  of  modern  life,  to  walk  in  a  straight  path. 
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Let  each  of  us  say,  "I  have  a  solemn  oath  registered 
in  heaven  to  finish  the  work  I  am  in,  in  full  view  of 
my  responsibility  to  my  God,  with  malice  toward  none ; 
with  charity  for  all ;  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God 
gives  me  to  see  the  right." 

The  Christian  people  have  as  great  a  burden  upon 
their  shoulders  as  ever  Lincoln  carried.  Our  task  is 
none  other  than  the  fashioning  of  society  into  the  image 
of  the  Son  of  God.  Without  the  support  of  a  faith 
like  Lincoln's,  this  cannot  be  done.  But  if  we  set  forth 
in  the  same  confident  reliance  upon  God  as  Lincoln  had 
on  the  day  before  he  was  fifty-two  years  old,  when  he 
left  the  home  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  assume  the 
Presidency,  we  shall  succeed.  Just  before  his  train  left 
Springfield,  Illinois,  he  said  : 

"My  friends :  Xo  one  not  in  my  situation,  can 
appreciate  my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this  parting.  To  this 
place,  and  the  kindness  of  these  people,  I  owe  every- 
thing. I  now  leave,  not  knowing  when  or  whether  ever 
I  may  return,  with  a  task  before  me  greater  than  that 
which  rested  upon  Washington.  Without  the  assist- 
ance of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him,  I 
cannot  succeed.  With  that  assistance  I  cannot  fail. 
Trusting  in  Him,  who  can  go  with  me  and  remain  with 
you  and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us  confidently  hope 
that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To  His  care  commending  you, 
as  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you  will  commend  me,  I  bid 
you  an  affectionate  farewell." 
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